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instance, too rational to use war as an instrument of policy.
They did not call their navies and armies c defence forces,'
nor did they employ them simply for defence. They used
their navies and armies to advance their interests, as well
as to defend them. War was the last thing to which they
resorted in a conflict of wills, but they always kept a reserve
for this purpose, as a means of exerting pressure in a
controversy, not simply for defence. It was so used by
the Italians in their movement for national unity; and by
Bismarck in making the German Empire, although he
always managed that the opposite party began the war.
It was so used by the Americans in opening the treaty
ports in Japan, and by the British and French in opening
treaty ports in China. War was an instrument of policy
freely, though not frequently, used because it could be
localized and limited. Nobody thought ofc total war,' of
a war carried on until all the national resources were
exhausted. War went on until the professional armies of
one side or the other were beaten, and then it stopped.
Even the war of 1870-71 was scarcely an exception to this
principle. After 1871 the Governments of the Continental
Great Powers passed all their physically fit citizens through
the Army, but there were numerous exemptions,, so that a
large portion of the population never bore arms, or only
bore them for one year. The British and United States
armies were voluntary, professional, and small; so were the
British and United States navies. Even among the other
Powers, although a kind of conscription could be enforced,
the navies were practically on a long-service and pro-
fessional basis. A Victorian parent remarked that he never
expected any British fighting to have to be done except
by the professional soldiers. Even on the Continent the
6 nation in arms3 was not a fact in peace-time; it was only
an aspiration of chauvinists.
The British Navy was one of the great conserving forces